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482 MODEKN LANGUAGE NOTES 

All this disordred superfluity 

Of Epicycles, or what else is shown 

To salve the strange absurd enormity 

Of staggering motions in the azure skie; 

Both Epicycles and those turns enorm 

Would all prove nought, if you would but let flie 

The earth in the Ecliptick line yborn. 

The Psychathanasia presents the opposed astronomical theories 
more comprehensively than Milton could do in these explanatory 
passages of his epic. But there is nothing in Milton's explana- 
tion that was not to be found in More's poem twenty-five years 
earlier. One need not therefore add another item to the ever grow- 
ing list of sources for Paradise Lost. A reading of the Psy- 
chathanasia simply shows that Milton was as well grounded in 
seventeenth-century scientific teaching as in history, literature, and 
philosophy. The two poems, also, taken so together, illustrate 
the distinction made in Paradise Regained between appreciative, 
creative scholarship and the mere acquisition of facts. 

Elbert N. S. Thompson. 
The State University of Iowa. 



SOUKCES OP HEINE'S SEEGESPENST 

No investigation of the sources of Heine's well-known Seege- 
spenst has hitherto been undertaken. Indications point very plain- 
ly, however, to the fact that Heine's real inspiration for the main 
outlines as well as for a number of details of his poem was Ludwig 
Tieck's Der Pohal. (Schriften, Berlin, 1828, vol. 4.) 

Der Pohal has for its chief motive the illusion of finding again 
a long-lost love, young and living as in former days. This motive 
is foreshadowed in the vision of the cup and amplified in the sec- 
ond portion of the story. In the account of the cup-vision the ef- 
fect is of a subjective sort, due first to the intent gazing upon the 
cup and second to the magic influence of the aged Albert. In part 
two of the story, on the other hand, the effect produced upon 
Ferdinand is more in the nature of delusion, superinduced by a 
combination of outward circumstances turning the mind of Ferdi- 
nand to the past, particularly to the scene of the cup-vision. The 
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effect depicted in part two is in no small measure due to the mem- 
ory of part one. The skill with which the author depicts the ever- 
increasing strength of the spell in part two is considerable. Ferdi- 
nand's conduct after he first sees the bride, his remarks to the 
bridegroom concerning her, his soliloquy that night in his cham- 
ber, his still greater perturbation and excitement the following day 
in the bride's presence, his complete delusion at the wedding-feast 
and the beginning of his later conversation with the mother of 
the bride — these are the steps in an ever-increasing conviction on 
the part of Ferdinand that he is beholding before his eyes his 
Franziska, young and beautiful as in former days. The story has 
three sub-motives: the cathedral scene, the vision of the cup and 
the scenes in the old house after the lapse of many years. The 
salient points in the first of these are (1) the people, old and 
young, hurrying across the market-place and to the adjoining 
cathedral, among them many maidens; (2) the figure of the maid- 
en who is the heroine of the story, modest, beautiful, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired and clad in rustling silk; (3) the church-service 
with its saddening effect upon the young lover; (4) the Chris- 
tian atmosphere of the whole, emphasized by the presence of the 
cathedral and the portrayal of the church-service, together with 
the church-goers and priests. In the vision of the cup we have 
the gazing into the depths of the goblet; the distant music with 
its saddening effect; the sparks dropping into the cup; the smiling 
vision of the maiden ; the youth's passionate grasp for this vision ; 
and lastly the breaking of the illusion, and the red rose. Very 
cleverly the author here makes illusion and fact merge delicately 
into one fabric, when he tell us how a few hours later, as Ferdi- 
nand waits for a glimpse of his sweetheart as she passes in her 
carriage, she leans towards him with the same wonderful smile and 
there drops from her bosom to his feet a red rose. In the third 
of the subordinate motives the leading features are, the old house, 
the same as in part one of the story; the young bride, the image 
of his lost love; the goblet and the gazing into its depths. 

The chief motive of Heine's Seegespenst is, like that of Der 
Pokal, the illusion of the finding again of the long-lost beloved, 
young and living before the eyes of the lover. As in Der Pokal 
the hero sees his beloved by gazing into the " waves " of the wine 
within the cup and fully expects to see the vision of part one rise 
again, so in the Seegespenst it is through intent gazing into the 
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depths of the sea that the narrator at length beholds the vision be- 
low. There is also the same idea in both of earnest thinking on the 
beloved, who indeed, so deep is the love, crowds every other thought 
into the background in the mind of the passionate lover. In a 
word, the illusion is produced by the same general method in 
both instances. The sub-motives of the Seegespenst are the situa- 
tion of the narrator at the beginning and the close, the city be- 
neath the sea, the beloved in the old house, and the attempt of the 
narrator to become united with her again. The first of these is 
traceable, not to Tieck, but to E. T. A. Hoffmann, who, in his Der 
goldne Topf (Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1873, vol. 7) writes: 
" Der Student Anselmus sass in sieh gekehrt bei dem rudernden 
Schiffer, als er nun aber im Wasser den Widerschein der in der 
Luft herumspriihenden und knisternden Funken und Flammen 
erbliekte; da war es ihm, als zogen die goldnen Schlanglein dureh 
die Fluth. ... So rief der Student Anselmus und machte dabei 
eine heftige Bewegung, als wolle er sich gleich aus der Gondel in 
die Fluth stiirzen. ' 1st der Herr des Teuf els ? ' rief der Schiffer 
und erwischte ihn beim Rockschoss." With this may be compared 
the parallel situation in the Seegespenst. The city beneath the sea 
is, of course, the Vineta legend, which the poet merely uses as a 
setting for the market-place, cathedral scene with which the rest 
of the poem has to do. That it is really the similar scene in Der 
Pokal which he is here following is confirmed in the first place by 
the fact that this Vineta is a Christian spot, with a cathedral and 
a host of church-goers, whereas the Vineta legend proper has to do 
with a city utterly pagan. The market-place of the Seegespenst 
likewise teems with people young and old, and its general descrip- 
tion is very closely allied with that of Der Pokal. Golden-haired 
maidens, slender, clad in silk, modest in behavior, with tripping 
steps, — these in the poem are but reflections of the same things 
in the story, where, to be sure, they are applied to Franziska alone. 
Between this sub-motive and the next occur certain lines in the 
poem in which we are told that the narrator is moved by the sound 
of distant music and bells to a great feeling of sadness and yearn- 
ing. Aside from the motivation arising from the situation itself — 
the melancholy circumstances under which he finds his beloved 
again — we find here certain distinct echoes from Der Pohal (Cf. p. 
399). The dropping of the blood into the depths below, suggest- 
ed by the words early in Der Pohal (p. 395) is also the direct reflec- 
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tion of the sparks dropping into the cup (p. 400), for, as the drops 
of blood complete the union whereby the lover again beholds his 
beloved below, so in Der Pokal the dropping sparks fulfil the charm 
whereby the vision rises from the cup. Even the sadness is direct- 
ly suggested by the words in Der Pokal (p. 399) : " Immer starker 
ward die Musik . . . dass . . . ihm die Thranen in die Augen 
stiegen." The beloved in the old house likewise shows unmistaka- 
ble points of similarity with Der Pokal. The maiden sits here 
smiling, which seems odd enough in view of her pitiable condition ; 
we must remember that in Der Pokal the image comes forth 
smiling from the cup (p. 400). She has also concealed herself 
out of childish whim, as in Der Pokal she has married another at 
hearing that her lover had married, and had lived for years in 
the same city, unknown to both. In the poem the maiden has 
been here for centuries, which is, of course, a lengthening of the 
decades of Der Pokal, in keeping with the decidedly more trans- 
cendental nature of the Vineta setting. Thus, too, she is here 
among strangers, unable to leave, as Franziska had so many years 
been among strangers, among those whom she did not love as she 
had loved Ferdinand. The house itself is a combination of the 
description of Albert's house in part one of Der Pokal and that 
of part two (pp. 397, 408 f.). The same age, size and solitude 
are apparent in both. The attempt of the narrator in the See- 
gespenst to become united with his beloved by plunging down with 
outstretched arms, whereby the spell is broken, is taken from Der 
Pokal, where Ferdinand passionately reaches for the vision (p. 
401). The title of the poem itself, as well as the general Vineta 
setting, may very probably have been suggested by Ferdinand's 
own comment upon the situation at the close of Der Pokal (p. 415) : 
" Es ist wie eine schauerliche Geistergeschichte, wie wir uns verloren 
und wieder gefunden haben," together with the gazing into the 
depths of the wine earlier, in the scene at the wedding-feast (p. 
412). 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that the leading motives and 
many details in Der Pokal have given Heine the initial suggestion 
for his poem, although in their use he has exhibited a truly genial 
poetic skill in the adaptation and nice handling of his material. 

P. S. Barto. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 



